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INSIDE  NX 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


No  new  applications  for  membership  were  received  since  the  last  report  Any 
members  needing  material  for  recruiting  are  urged  to  write  to  the  Membership 
Chairman. 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


Our  thanks  to  David  H.  Block  for  his  donation  of  the  following  book  to  the  NI 
Library: 

HA30.KleJ:1994:CM 

KLEEBERG,  JOHN  M.  (Editor) 

Canada’s  Money 

Coinage  of  the  America’s  Conference  at  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  New  York,  November  7,  1992,  Proceedings  No.  8.  This  work 
contains  a series  of  eight  articles  on  Canadian  coinage. 

Pub.  1994,  159pp,  illus. 

The  eight  articles  are  as  follows: 

Michael  Hodder’s  "An  American  collector’s  guide  to  the  coins  of 
Nouvelle  France",  36pp. 

Richard  G.  Doty’s  "Boulton,  Watt  and  the  Canadian  Adventure",  12pp. 

Frank  Katen  and  Barry  Tayman’s  "The  Magdalen  island  token",  14pp. 

Warren  Basker’s  "The  Powell  and  Sutherland  golden  wedding 
commemoratives",  18pp. 

J.  Graham  Esler’s  "The  so-called  English  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal",  22pp. 

Scott  Miller’s  "Medallic  memorials  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  North  America  in  1860",  22pp. 

Hillel  Kaslove’s  "Patterns  and  trial  pieces  of  Canada",  29pp. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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ANOTHER  INTERESTING  SILVER 
PORTRAIT  COIN  OF  YAJNA  SATAKARNI 

Devendra  Handa,  Chandigarh,  India,  NI  # 2404 


Though  Gautamlputra  Satakami  is  known  to  have  restruck  Nahapana’s  silver  currency 
and  also  issued  his  own  Hill/Ujjain  symbol  and  ASvamedha  type  silver  coins,  it  is 
now  generally  accepted  that  it  was  his  son  and  successor  Vasishthlputra  Pulumavi 
who  started  issuing  portrait  type  coins  in  the  white  metal.  Some  other  Satavahana 
rulers  also  issued  their  portrait  coins.  There  was  a time  when  these  coins  were  quite 
scarce,  but  recent  discoveries  have  lifted  the  aura  of  rarity  from  the  portrait  type 
specie  of  the  Satavahanas  and  now  we  know  of  quite  a good  number  of  such  coins 
belonging  to  Vasishthlputra  Pulumavi,  Vasishthlputra  §iva  Sri  Pulumavi, 
Vashishthlputra  Satakami,  Vasishthlputra  Skanda  Satakami,  Vasishthlputra  Vijaya 
Satakami  and  Guatamlputra  Yajna  Satakami.1  So  much  so,  even  lead  portrait  type 
coins  of  the  Satavahanas  have  also  come  to  light  recendy.2  The  usual  reverse  type 
of  the  portrait  coins  shows  the  Ujjain  symbol  on  left  and  hill  on  right  as  the  main 
devices.  Two  silver  coins,  both  of  Yajna  Sri  Satakami,  however,  show  these  symbols 
with  mutually  changed  positions.  One  of  these  was  published  by  K.  K.  Maheshwari3 
and  the  other  by  Ajay  Mitra  Shastri  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pukhraj  Surana  of 
Bombay.4  No  specimen  of  any  other  Satavahana  ruler  with  such  symbols  has  come 
to  light  yet  though  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  issued  cannot  be  ruled  out 
altogether.  As  yet,  therefore,  coins  of  this  variety  are  quite  rare. 

We  publish  here  a third  piece,  belonging  again  to  Guatamlputra  Yajna  Satakami,  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Jan  Lingen  (Bergambacht,  Netherlands),  who  very  graciously 
sent  us  the  photograph  and  details  of  this  coin  and  also  allowed  us  to  publish  it. 


Fig.  1 


AR,  Round,  1.5  cms,  2.3  gms. 
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Obverse: 


Bust  of  the  king  to  right,  sharp  nose,  thick  lips  (the  lower  one 
protruding  out  slightly),  wide  open  eyes,  wearing  anchor  type  pendent 
attached  to  a ring  in  the  long  distended  ear  lobe,  hair  tied  with 
crescentic  bands5  and  having  a long  knot  (tikha)  over  the  back,  lotus 
like  crest  jewel  on  the  forehead,  Brahml  legend  along  the  border  from 
II  to  V - Gotam(i)putasa  and  VIII  to  XII  - S(a)takan(i)sa  Ratio. 

Reverse:  In  the  centre,  six-arched6  crescented  hill  on  left,  crescented  Ujjain 

symbol  on  right,  radiate  solar  symbol  between  the  two  crescents  and 
wavy  line  below.  Traces  of  the  Dravidian  legend  in  southern  Brahml 
characters  from  II  to  X with  clearly  visible  portions  ....  putaku  h(i)ru 
(Ya)tia  ...(kani)ku. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reverse  is  doubly  struck.  The  hemispherical  portion  from  X 
to  IH  bears  the  impression  of  the  inadvertently  placed  die  but  the  coin  seems  to  have 
been  struck  again  with  properly  placed  die.  This  has  blurred  the  Ujjain  symbol,  the 
solar  symbol  and  a part  of  the  legend.  The  earlier  impression  of  the  Ujjain  symbol 
with  part  of  the  hill,  wavy  line  below  and  the  radiate  solar  symbol  above  are  also 
visible  quite  clearly  on  the  extant  piece.  The  obverse  has,  however,  been  struck 
beautifully. 

A comparison  with  the  two  published  specimens  shows  that  this  coin  was  struck  from 
different  dies.  The  similarity  of  the  minting  technique  indicates  the  genuineness  of 
all  these  pieces.  The  moulded  coins  of  portrait  type  (and  of  course  the  clay  moulds 
for  minting  the  coins  of  Yajna  Satakarni  and  other  Satavahana  rulers)  may  have  been 
the  handiwork  of  the  contemporary  or  slightly  later  counterfeiters. 

The  anchor  type  pendent  is  not  hanging  naturally  but  is  stuck  up  almost  horizontally. 
The  hair  style  as  seen  in  the  present  coin  indicates  an  intermediary  stage  between  the 
coin  published  by  Shastri  and  Vijaya  Satakarni ’s  coin.7  Unfortunately  the  precise 
provenance  of  none  of  these  three  coins  is  known.  In  size,  the  coin  published  here 
conforms  to  Maheswari’s  piece.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  coin  published  by  Shastri 
are  not  known;  Maheshwari’s  coin  weighs  1.8865  gms  but  the  present  piece  shows 
the  higher  weight  of  2.3  gms  conforming  to  the  karshapanas. 

As  far  as  the  obverse  legend  is  concerned,  all  these  specimens  show  it  to  be  Ratio 
Gotamiputasa  Siri  Yatia  Satakanisa  and  the  reverse  legend  to  be  Arahanaku 
Gotamiputaku  hiru-Yatia  Hatakaniku ,8 


Notes  and  References 


1.  Ajay  Mitra  Shastri,  "Satavahana  Silver  Coinage,"  Studies  in  South  Indian  Coins, 
Vol.  I,  Madras,  1991,  p.51. 

2.  Amarendra  Nath,  "The  First  Ever  Reported  Lead  Portrait  Coins  of  the 
Satavahanas,"  Nidhi,  Vol.  I,  Nagpur,  1990,  pp.25-30;  "A  Lead  Issue  of  Siva-Skanda- 
Satakarni,"  Numismatic  Studies,  Vol.  1,  New  Delhi,  1991,  pp.59-61. 
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3.  Numismatic  Digest , Vol.  ID,  pp.1-3. 

4.  Ibid.,  V,  pp.  16-18.  Also  cf.  Nidhi,  I,  p.27;  NS,  I,  p.59,  Fig.  1. 

5.  Cf.  I.  K.  Sarma,  South  Indian  Coinage,  Madras,  1992,  p.  1 8,  Fig.  10. 

6.  Maheshwari  (ND,  HI,  p.l)  wrongly  describes  it  as  five-arched. 

7.  Sarma,  loc.  cit. 

8.  Shastri  (ND,  V,  p.17)  has  observed  that  "the  missing  letters  on  the  reverse  must 
have  been  miputaku  hi"  on  his  coin  but  has  restored  the  legend  as  Arahanaku 
Gotamikanaku  hiru-Yaha  Hatakaniku. 


BRUCE  SMITH’S  " WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?” 


(Reprinted  from  NI  BULLETIN,  June,  1973) 

LARES:  The  LARIN,  an  odd  and  curious  form  of  money  shaped  like  a fish  hook, 
that  was  used  in  the  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  later  India,  and  also  a denomination 
used  on  coins  of  Ceylon,  got  its  name  from  the  city  of  Lar  in  Laristan,  near  the 
present  day  city  of  Bandor  Abbas  in  Iran. 

LEU,  LEV:  The  Romanian  denomination  LEU  or  LEY  and  the  Bulgarian 

denomination  LEV,  both  introduced  in  the  19th  century,  both  mean  Lion,  from  the 
Lion  on  their  coats  of  arms. 

KOPECK:  The  Russian  KOPECK  (also  spelled  Kopec  and  Kopek)  gets  its  name 
from  "Kopeika",  the  original  Russian,  meaning  little  spear.  The  name  was  applied  to 
small  14th  century  copper  coins  with  a small  spear  on  the  obverse. 

RUBLE:  The  Russian  RUBLE  (also  spelled  Rouble)  comes  from  the  Russian  verb 
"rublit"  meaning  to  chop  or  cut.  Before  1654  the  Ruble  was  nothing  more  than  a bar 
of  silver  which  was  cut  into  pieces  as  needed.  Some  of  these  bars  were  scored  to 
facilitate  this  cutting. 

TSUHO:  The  Japanese  TSUHO  is  their  pronunciation  (as  transliterated  into  English) 
of  the  Chinese  characters:  Tung  Pao,  which  appear  on  most  Chinese  and  Japanese 
cash  coins  issued  after  618  AD. 

TYMPF:  The  Polish  denomination  TYMPF  (also  spelled  Timpfe)  is  so  called  after 
the  mintmaster  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  Andrew  Timf.  He  was  mintmaster  between 
1651  and  1663. 

ZECCHESfO:  The  Italian  denomination  ZECCHINO  comes  from  the  Italian  word 
"zecca"  meaning  mint,  from  the  Arabic  "sikkah"  meaning  stamp.  Other  forms  of  this 
term  include:  Sequin,  Zequin,  and  Chequeen. 
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FAKES,  FORGERIES  AND  FANTASY  COINS  D 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  N1  #2382 


(This  article  appeared  originally  in  the  English  magazine  Coin  News,  in  May  1994, 
and  is  reprinted  here  by  kind  permission  of  the  editor.) 

A dealer  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  about  a friend  of  his  who  returned  from  a world 
tour  in  the  old  "Grand  Tour"  style,  with  a host  of  numismatic  bargains  bought  en 
route  "from  urchins,  cripples,  old  women  and  assorted  innocents."  Every  single  piece, 
it  turned  out,  was  a counterfeit! 

Lucky  man!  At  Easter  1993  my  wife  and  I took  our  first  trip  to  Greece.  I had  high 
hopes  of  being  palmed  off  with  a clutch  of  faked  ancient  Greek  coins,  each  with  a 
good  story  to  go  with  it.  But  alas  no.  Despite  setting  myself  up  as  the  gullible 
tourist  in  the  huge  Sunday  street  market  in  Athens,  I failed  to  get  sold  anything,  faked 
or  genuine! 

This  story  has  a sting  in  the  tail,  though.  I do  dabble  in  oriental  coins,  and  on  my 
return  to  England  a local  dealer  had  bought  some  Laotian  bar  coins  or  lats.  Two  were 
of  a type  that  I recognised  straight  away  as  debased  "tiger  tongues"  from  South  Laos, 
and  of  late  18th  or  early  19th  century  date.  The  third,  which  looked  equally  old,  was 
of  a type  I’d  never  seen  before,  so,  never  one  to  resist  the  curious,  I bought  it  straight 
away. 


- — © @ <§>  _ 
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Fig.  1 

Fig.  1 is  a drawing  of  this  oddity.  The  spirals  and  "snakes"  are  in  relief.  The  central 
rectangle  is  a groove  some  1.5  to  2 mm  deep.  It  is  in  a dark,  brassy  bronze. 

Being  unable  to  find  the  like  in  any  reference  book,  I wrote  to  a dealer  friend  who 
is  far  more  knowledgeable  about  such  things  than  I am.  He  hadn’t  seen  the  likes 
before  either,  but  quipped,  "Perhaps  you’ve  found  here  the  dud  you  failed  to  find  in 
Greece!" 

The  idea  of  it  being  a fake  or  fantasy  hadn’t  occurred  to  me.  I’d  never  heard  of  these 
things  being  faked  or  fantasised,  and  it  did  look  old  enough.  As  it  turned  out,  though, 
he  was  right  - and  I should  have  known  better:  I was  later  to  learn  via  the  British 
Museum  that  these  things  were  made  in  the  1970’s  for  sale  to  Americans  during  the 
Vietnam  War!  (Note:  For  the  benefit  of  readers  suffering  d6j&  vu  at  this  point,  I 
originally  reported  this  piece  in  a Mailbox  item  in  the  N I Bulletin,  Nov.  1993,  p.  248.) 

History  repeats  itself,  in  fakery  as  everything  else.  Early  this  century  and  at  the  end 
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of  the  last,  large  numbers  of  fake  Chinese  coins  were  produced  - "spades"  were  a 
favourite,  it  seems.  One  source  tells  me  that  many  were  sold  to  foreign  sailors  in  the 
post-Opium-Wars  period,  this  making  them  an  interesting  parallel  for  my  Laotian  lat! 
Another  source  tells  me  that  many  were  produced  specifically  for  sale  to  colonial  coin 
collectors  on  the  lookout  for  rare  and  hitherto  unknown  specimens.  I am  told  that  J. 
H.  Stewart  Lockhart’s  collection  was  riddled  with  them,  for  example.  (Lockhart 
wrote  a well  known  book,  Currency  of  the  Farthest  East,  published  in  3 volumes  in 
Hong  Kong  in  1895.  My  contact  tells  me:  Lots  of  early  20th  century  fakes  from 
China  were  so  unconvincing  that  I tend  to  call  them  fantasies,  but  if  you  look  at  some 
of  the  pieces  in  Lockhart  it  is  clear  that  one  man’s  nutty  fantasy  is  another  man’s 
prize  specimen!") 


Several  such  forgeries  have  come  my  way  just  recently.  Fig.  2 is  a fantasy  on  a 
theme  of  a spade  of  Wang  Mang,  who  ruled  about  the  time  of  Christ.  It  is  a cross 
between  a hsu  pu  or  400  cash,  for  which  it  is  too  big,  and  a huo  pu  or  25  cash, 
probably  the  commonest  type  of  spade,  for  which  it  is  too  small!  Fig.  3 is  another 
fantasy  spade  which  appears  to  be  a complete  fabrication  from  start  to  finish,  and  isn’t 
even  quite  like  anything  I’ve  ever  seen! 


Fig.  4 
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Fig.  4 is  a rather  different  type  of  fake.  I bought  it  as  a so-called  Pan  Liang  "charm" 
from  a dealer  who  listed  it  amongst  the  fakes  and  counterfeits.  It  is  said  that  many 
old  Chinese  coins  were  later  copied  for  use  as  charms  or  amulets,  and  this  may  well 
be  true,  but  in  the  case  of  Fig.  4 the  end  result  is  indistinguishable  from  a fake  Pan 
Liang  coin  of  the  Emperor  Shih  Huang  Ti  (221-210  BC).  Incidentally,  I have  heard 
it  whispered  by  people  whose  opinions  I respect  that  no.  998  in  the  plates  of  R.  A. 
G.  Carson’s  Coins  - Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  (1962)  looks  suspiciously  like 
another  of  these  fake  pieces,  rather  than  a genuine  coin... 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  5 is  a different  type  of  "fake"  again,  though  actually  "copy"  is  a better  word  here 
as  no  deception  was  ever  intended.  It  is  a Chinese  cash  in  silver.  At  first  I thought 
it  was  an  ordinary  bronze  coin  of  the  emperor  Te  Tsung  (AD  1875-1908),  silver 
plated  for  presentation  purposes.  I interpreted  some  discolouration  around  the 
characters  as  the  usual  brassy  colour  of  Ching  dynasty  cash  showing  through.  But 
when  I showed  it  to  a contact  knowledgeable  in  these  matters,  he  thought  it  was 
probably  a copy  of  the  coin  made  in  solid  silver,  the  discolouration  being  the 
remnants  of  gold  plating.  As  I have  already  indicated,  such  a piece  is  not  really  a 
fake,  for  it  was  never  intended  either  to  pass  as  current  coin  or  to  deceive  an  unwary 
collector.  Rather  it  would  have  been  made  as  a wealthy  person’s  novelty  gift  to 
someone  at  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  My  contact  believes  that  the  piece  was 
originally  gilded  all  over,  but  I wonder  if  the  characters  and  outer  rim  might  not  have 
been  coated  with  something,  later  removed,  to  inhibit  the  plating  process,  so  that  the 
end  result  was  one  of  silver  characters  on  a gold  background,  framed  by  a silver  rim. 
(I  do  not  see  why  one  would  gold  plate  all  over  a silver  copy  when  one  could  get  the 
same  effect  by  gold  plating  all  over  a ready-made  brass  coin.) 


Fig.  6 


Turning  from  China  to  Spain,  now,  a few  years  ago  I did  have  a successful  holiday, 
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dud-coin-wise.  The  culprit  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Let  me  emphasise  that  this  was  not 
a dud  foisted  on  me  by  a reputable  coin  dealer,  but  that  it  was  acquired  from  a 
selection  of  "silver"  coins  being  sold  by  a somewhat  dubious  looking  gentleman  who 
ran  what  can  best  be  described  as  a tacky  jewellery  stall  in  a street  market  in  a small 
town  in  north-west  Spain.  It  was  an  1871  five  peseta  piece  of  Amadeo  I with  a large 
countermark  (a  crowned  GP)  on  the  king’s  neck.  At  the  time,  not  being  very  well  up 
on  modem  coins,  I didn’t  know  what  this  signified,  and  for  £3  or  so  I wasn’t  much 
worried  about  its  genuineness  or  otherwise  - it  just  caught  my  eye  as  a better  souvenir 
than  anything  else  he  had  on  sale.  I was  later  to  learn  a)  that  GP  signified  Govemo 
Portugues,  implying  that  this  coin,  being  Spanish,  had  been  countermarked  by  the 
Portuguese  authorities  for  use  in  the  Azores;  and  b)  that  this  made  the  coin  a 
collectors  item,  which  was,  of  course,  precisely  why  it  had  been  counterfeited! 

This  coin  was  to  become  something  of  an  object  lesson  to  me  in  numismatic  skull- 
duggery. When  I bought  it,  as  I’ve  already  said,  I didn’t  know  much  about  modem 
coinage.  I had  a few  suspicions  about  its  "silver",  but  I wasn’t  at  all  sure.  Back  in 
England  I showed  it  to  a friend  who  is  a dealer  in  modem  coins.  He  dismissed  it 
scornfully  in  ten  seconds  flat.  Some  time  later  I happened  to  show  it  to  a dealer, 
expert  in  ancient  coins,  but  whose  knowledge  of  modem  was  much  like  my  own:  he 
was  very  impressed  with  it! 

The  coin  in  Fig.  6 was  the  first  of  my  several  encounters  with  a class  of  Spanish 
fakes  which,  from  subsequent  holiday  investigations,  I have  found  to  be  a varied  and 
puzzling  lot.  Varied  because  the  potential  customer  will  usually  find  half  a dozen  or 
so  different  types  on  offer  at  various  stalls  in  the  same  market,  and  puzzling  because 
the  motives  for  faking  some  of  them,  unlike  the  rarity  value  of  Fig.  6,  are  far  from 
clear.  (Why  fake  a common  100  peseta  piece  of  Franco,  dated  1966,  for  example?) 
They  are  quite  openly  on  sale  on  these  market  stalls.  In  fact,  aside  from  their  over- 
shiny "iffy"  appearance  - the  coin  of  Fig.  6 looks  plated  and  has  what  appears  to  be 
a fine  "join"  running  round  its  edge  - their  over-availability  is  itself  a source  of 
suspicion.  The  stall-holder  who  sold  me  my  Fig.  6 had  four  or  five  of  these 
numismatic  rarities  on  display  at  the  same  time , as  did  some  of  his  neighbouring 
stalls!  (Back  in  England  I was  later  to  meet  other  people  who  had  seen  this  and 
similar  coins  on  sale  on  a similar  over-abundant  basis  on  market  stalls  in  other  parts 
of  Spain.) 

But  I hope  to  take  up  the  story  of  these  Spanish  fakes  in  more  detail  at  a later  date. 
In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  on  holiday  in  Spain  and  come  upon 
jewellery/gift  stalls  selling  the  likes  of  Fig.  6,  these  do  make  an  interesting 
numismatic  souvenir.  But  beware!  I have  been  regularly  asked  between  1000  and 
1500  pesetas  apiece  - about  £5  to  £7.50.  Bid  about  500  pesetas.  This  still  gives  the 
stall-holder  a profit,  and  it  gives  you  a relatively  cheap  souvenir  into  the  bargain. 
And  some  of  these  stall  holders  can  be  quite  engaging  characters,  so  you  may  well 
get  a story  to  go  with  your  souvenir  - their  reactions  when  you  point  out  that  these 
are  duds  (a  useful  justification  for  your  500  peseta  bid)  can  be  highly  entertaining,  for 
example.  Few  of  them  would  get  nominated  for  an  Oscar,  to  be  sure.  But  tread 
warily.  I suspect  that  some  of  these  characters  could  turn  nasty  if  tackled  too 
abruptly!  A bit  of  gentle  humour  goes  a long  way  here! 
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Turning  now  to  the  more  respectable,  yet  still  bogus,  realm  of  Paduans.  Being 
Renaissance  productions,  these  imitation  Roman  coins  by  Giovanni  Cavino  (1500- 
1570)  of  Padua  command  more  respect  than  run-of-the-mill  modern  fakes.  History 
has  given  them  an  aura  of  respectability,  but  they  are  fakes  for  all  that.  There  is  an 
excellent  little  book  about  them.  Imitations  and  Inventions  of  Roman  Coins,  by  Zander 
H.  Klawans,  which  catalogues  them,  and  to  which  I will  refer  presently. 

Many  Paduans  are  straight  copies  - and  very  good  ones  - of  Roman  originals;  others 
are  fantasy  coins  in  Roman  style.  It  is  generally  reckoned  that  some  were  intended 
to  deceive  unwary  collectors,  but  that  others  were  aesthetic  productions  in  their  own 
right  - medallic  experiments  in  a classical  style.  In  cynical  moments,  though,  I 
wonder  how  far  this  is  true.  In  the  days  before  readily  available  catalogues  of 
genuine  coins,  I can  quite  conceive  of  most  if  not  all  Paduans  being  passed  off  as 
genuine  - even  that  classic  example,  almost  comic  today  - which  has  an  obverse 
depicting  the  bust  of  Julius  Caesar  and  a reverse  sporting  the  legend  VENI  VIDI  VICI 
in  three  lines  inside  a laurel  wreath!  (I  have  one  of  these  wonderful  objects  and  I 
must  say  I treasure  it  quite  as  much  as  any  genuine  Roman  coin  in  my  collection. 
It  also  cost  a lot  more  money  than  many  of  the  genuine  coins  in  my  collection!  It  is 
in  bronze,  diameter  35  mm,  and  is  Julius  Caesar  no.  1 in  Klawans.) 

Now,  Paduans  are  collectors  items,  and  as  such  they  do  get  forged.  Indeed,  Ewald 
Junge  says  there  are  more  counterfeit  Paduans  than  real  ones.  So  we  are  here  talking 
of  forgery  of  forgery,  and  this  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most  puzzling  items  I have 
acquired  in  a long  time  (Fig.  7) 


Fig.  7 


This  is,  as  anyone  who  collects  Roman  coins  knows  straight  away,  "a  ringer".  Never 
did  the  emperor  Lucius  Verus  (AD  161-169)  issue  a coin  like  this.  It  is  way  too  big 
even  for  a sestertius,  and  it  is  obviously  cast,  not  struck.  Nor  does  it  correspond  to 
any  known  medallion.  In  fact,  the  reverse,  minus  the  exergual  legend,  which  depicts 
a winged  Victory  crowning  a charioteer  driving  a quadriga,  is  one  characteristic  of  the 
coins  of  Sicily  in  the  5th  century  BC,  and  isn’t  Roman  at  all! 

The  probable  explanation  of  this  piece  is  curious  to  say  the  least.  It  is  apparently  a 
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good  cast  copy  taken  from  the  obverse  of  a struck  Lucius  Veras  Paduan,  a bronze 
medallion  (Klawans,  Lucius  Veras  nos.  1,  3 & 5).  This  medallion  becomes  the  part 
inside  the  beaded  circle  of  the  obverse  of  Fig.  7.  Whilst  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain 
working  from  photographs,  comparison  of  various  key  lengths  plus,  for  example,  the 
curious  form  of  the  letter  in  M in  MAX,  suggest  that  the  cast  may  well  be  taken  from 
an  actual  Paduan  rather  than  from  a good  copy  of  one.  The  reverse  of  Fig.  7 is  a 
rather  poor  cast  copy  of  another  Paduan,  but,  strangely,  not  a Lucius  Veras.  Instead 
it  is  taken  from  the  reverse  of  a Didius  Julianus  struck  silver  "medallion"  (Klawans, 
Didius  Julianus  no.  2).  This  medallion  again  becomes  the  part  inside  the  beaded 
circle  of  Fig.  7,  and  again  measurement  of  various  key  lengths  such  as  the  length  of 
the  exergual  line  and  the  diameter  of  the  chariot  wheel,  suggests  that,  allowing  for 
distortion  in  casting,  the  cast  may  well  have  been  taken  from  a genuine  Paduan,  rather 
than  from  a close  copy  of  one. 

Now,  this  Didius  Julianus,  with  its  "Sicilian  reverse"  was,  as  already  indicated,  a 
fantasy  of  Cavino’s,  so  that  Fig.  7 represents  a forged  Paduan  which  mules  a fake 
Lucius  Veras  obverse  with  a fantasy  Didius  Julianus  reverse  - quite  a combination! 
As  to  the  date  of  manufacture  of  this  curiosity,  the  18th  century  would  be  about  right, 
I think,  though  of  course  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure.  As  to  the  purpose  behind  pairing 
this  particular  obverse  with  this  particular  reverse,  that  is  anyone’s  guess! 


Fig.  8 

But  this  is  not  quite  the  end  of  this  twisted  tale,  for  on  a visit  to  Spain  during  the 
course  of  writing  this  article,  I acquired  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This  appears  to 
be  a very  recent,  well  executed  production,  machine  pressed  in  a "simulated  gold" 
brassy  ailoy.  Quite  clearly  it  owes  its  inspiration  to  Fig.  7,  though  for  some  curious 
reason  the  winged  Victory  has  gone  missing.  But  the  puzzling  thing  is  that  whoever 
it  was  who  decided  to  produce  this  "nouveau  Paduan"  chose  to  "copy"  a faked  Paduan 
rather  than  a genuine  one.  And  since  Paduans  are  forgeries  anyway,  Fig.  8 must  go 
on  record  as  a forgery  of  a forgery  of  a forgery! 


Acknowledgement:  My  thanks  to  Ian  Johnson  for  photographing  the  coins  in  Figs. 
7 & 8 for  me. 
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CAN  NUMISMATICS  BE  CHALLENGED  BY  MUSIC? 


Robert  Turfboer,  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  NI  HI 960 


The  unsuspecting  reader  of  this  heading  may  wonder:  What  in  the  world  is  he  talking 
about? 

It  is  simply  this:  one  of  life’s  many  pleasures  is  to  play  a game  called  Synectics. 
Years  ago  that  word  was  coined  (funny  expression)  to  indicate:  making  an  effort  to 
put  together  seemingly  unrelated  subjects,  and  watching  if,  and  where,  they  happen 
to  share  some  unexpected  characteristic. 

Coins,  or  I should  say  numismatics,  is  of  course  one  of  our  all-time  favorites,  and  so 
is  music.  Hence,  in  this  brief  note,  I am  going  to  play  that  game  of  Synectics  using 
music  and  coins. 

In  the  January  11,  1988  issue  of  TIME  magazine  (p.  70,  "MUSIC"),  Leonard  Slatkin, 
Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

"Music,  in  essence,  preserves  history  in  sound." 

A few  months  later,  I had  an  opportunity  to  ask  Mr.  Slatkin  to  elaborate  a bit  on  that 
statement,  and  he  said:  "That  quote  is  actually  meant  to  say  also:  ’...and  the 

orchestra  is  the  guardian  of  that  history’  ...more  or  less  like  a physician  is  a guardian 
[of  life,  or  health]". 

His  statement  made  we  wonder  how  that  fits  in  with  our  function  in  numismatics. 
Because  we  too,  ordinary  collectors  of  coins  and  exonumia,  are  guardians  of  our 
chosen  section  of  history.  We  preserve  history  in  metal! 

So  we  are  being  asked:  How  well  are  we  rated  as  guardians  and  curators?  Are  we 
fulfilling  our  historical  obligation?  Are  we  "keeping  the  tradition  alive"? 

Synectically  speaking,  we  have  just  learned  that  music  and  coins  both  need  guardians 
to  help  preserve  history. 

Staying  with  music  a moment  longer,  I ask  you,  the  reader,  to  look  at  the  word 
"CANON"  [from  Greek  Kanoon  which  means:  straight  rod,  a rule,  keeping  things 
straight].  When  something  is  called  a Canon  in  music,  it  does  not  refer  to  that 
rodlike  tube  on  wheels  used  for  shooting.  Curiously,  it  means  that  successive  parts 
repeat  the  same  melody,  each  beginning  at  a stated  period  of  its  precursor. 
Sometimes  it  is  called:  a round,  like  that  French  song  "Fr&re  Jacques"  we  all  know 
so  well. 

The  roundness  of  coins  and  medals  has  always  been  taken  for  granted,  as  it  should 
be. 
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Commemorative  Medal  - Major  General  Zachary  Taylor 

OBV.  MAJOR  GENERAL  ZACHARY  TAYLOR.  Bust  of  General  Taylor,  in 
uniform,  facing  the  right. 

Portrait  by  William  Garl  Brown,  model  by  John  T.  Battin,  dies  by  Franklin  Peale. 

REV.  Within  a wreath  of  laurel  and  palm  inclosing  a serpent  biting  its 
tail — emblem  of  immortality  through  glory  and  victory:  RESOLUTION  OF 

CONGRESS  JULY  16th  1846.  PALO  ALTO  MAY  8th  1846  RESACA  de  la  PALMA 
MAY  9th  1846. 

As  the  illustration  above  shows,  that  roundness  of  coins  or  medals  has  sometimes 
been  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  a tail-biting,  circled,  serpent,  usually  shown  just 
within  the  border.  Its  name  is  Ouroboros,  another  Greek  word,  meaning:  tail-biter. 
The  Ouroboros  is  an  age-old  symbol  which  stands  for  Continuity,  Eternity, 
Immortality.  An  interesting  feature  of  that  snake  symbol  is  that  this,  normally  rod- 
like animal,  is  the  only  live  object  which  can  make  itself  into  a perfect  round. 

What  the  Ouroboros  symbol  is  telling  us  is  that  eternity  and  continuity  have  both  a 
straight,  as  well  as  a repetitive,  round  aspect;  precisely  like  the  Canon  in  music!  Both 
can  go  around  and  around  while  following  a straight  trajectory. 

Now  we  must  see  if  we  can  synect  music’s  canon  and  numismatic’s  ouroboros,  two 
totally  different  entities.  The  key  is  that  both  can  travel  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
round  as  in  loops. 

The  answer  is  that  both  do  what  "here-and-now"  (Kairos)  - and  "eternal"  (Alon) 
TIME  does:  TIME  loops  in  days,  seasons  and  years;  but  it  also  keeps  going  arrow- 
straight  from  here  to  eternity. 

In  conclusion:  Synectics,  a method  to  combine,  mentally,  two  unrelated  things,  tells 
us  that  creative  links  do  indeed  exist  between  coins  and  music;  which  we  have  not 
suspected  before. 

(Comments  may  be  directed  to  the  author  at  109  Carol  Court,  Greenville,  NC  27858.) 
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AN  INTERESTING  COIN  FROM  THE  JUNK  BOX 

Wilhelm  R.  Eglseer,  Bonn,  Germany,  NI  #1285 


While  collecting  coin  as  witnesses  of  the  economic  development  throughout  the 
centuries,  I never  paid  much  attention  to  "proof1  and  "unc"  coins.  The  most 
interesting  discoveries  came  over  the  years  from  junk  boxes  where  other  collectors, 
or  dealers,  dumped  the  coins  which  did  not  fulfill  the  expectations  of  their  owners. 

Thirty  years  ago,  on  Portobello  Road  in  London,  I came  across  a very  worn  silver 
coin,  apparently  of  British  origin.  I bought  it  for  a small  amount  and  started  trying 
to  identify  it: 


Shilling  of  King  James  /,  minted  between  1619-1625 
( Enlarged  photo ) 

There  was  no  year  of  minting  given,  no  mintmark,  no  letters  at  all.  The  coin  had 
been  heavily  clipped,  as  was  usual  in  the  17th  century,  and  it  had  been  holed. 
Somebody  later  had  tried  to  fill  the  hole  and  had  even  tried  to  cover  the  existence  of 
the  hole  by  re-engraving  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  reverse  side  where  the  hole  had 
been.  This  fact  aroused  my  curiosity.  Why  was  this  done?  Who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  fill  a hole  in  such  a worn  coin  and  hide  the  fact  that  he  had  filled  this  hole? 
What  was  the  reason  for  it?  There  must  be  a bit  more  behind  this. 

Well,  this  is  what  I found  out  about  the  coin.  Throughout  the  2nd  half  of  the  17th 
century  there  was  a shortage  of  silver  coins  in  England.  Many  silver  coins  had  been 
exported  as  such  or  melted  down  and  exported  as  bullion,  because  in  the  Netherlands 
and  France  the  silver  price  was  higher  than  in  England.  Many  people  would  cut  a bit 
of  silver  from  all  the  silver  coins  passing  through  their  hands.  When  all  these  grains 
were  melted  down  it  would  give  them  a nice  profit  of  silver  bullion. 

Clipping  of  machine-made  milled  coinage  was  a bit  more  difficult.  Therefore,  the 
English  Government  installed  machines  in  1662  to  strike  milled  coinage.  However, 
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the  hammered  coinage  from  earlier  years  continued  in  circulation  alongside  the  new 
milled  coinage. 

On  January  17th,  1696,  an  "Act  for  Remedying  the  ill  State  of  the  Coin  of  the 
Kingdom"  was  passed.  The  law  allowed  all  clipped  coins  only  to  be  current  for 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  Government  until  May  4th,  1696,  and  for  payment  of  loans 
to  the  Exchequer  until  June  24th,  1696.  This,  however,  would  still  allow  ample  time 
for  people  to  clip  the  silver  coins  in  their  possession.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  all 
hammered  coins  which  still  bore  part  of  the  inscription  and  had  not  been  clipped 
down  to  the  inner  circle  would  no  longer  be  deemed  to  be  legal  tender  beyond  that 
date  of  recall  unless  they  had  been  punched  according  to  a law  of  1695: 

"...  that  every  person  having  such  unclipped  hammered  monies  in  his, 
her,  or  their  hands,  custody  or  possession,  do  before  the  10th  day  of 
February  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  five  or  before  they 
dispose  of  the  same  call  such  unclipped  monies  to  be  struck  through 
the  middle  of  every  piece  with  a solid  punch  that  shall  make  a hole 
without  diminishing  the  silver  and  that  after  the  said  10th  day  of 
February  no  unclipped  hammered  monies,  that  is  to  say  such  pieces  as 
have  both  rings,  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  letters  appearing  thereon 
shall  be  current  unless  it  be  so  struck  through  and  if  any  piece  struck 
shall  appear  afterwards  to  be  clipped  no  person  shall  tender  or  receive 
the  same  in  payment  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  as  much  as  the  clipped 
money  so  punched  through  shall  amount  to  in  sale  to  be  recovered  for 
use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  such  money  shall  so  be  tendered 
or  received  etc.  etc.  etc...." 

Obviously  this  shilling  of  James  I had  succeeded  up  to  the  end  of  the  century  to  be 
not  too  excessively  clipped.  Therefore  according  to  law  this  coin  had  been  punched 
by  Government  as  full  circulating  coin.  Somebody  then  had  the  idea  to  cut  off  all  the 
lettered  part  of  the  coin,  and  by  doing  this  would  gain  a bit  of  silver.  A punched 
coin,  clipped  as  much  as  this  coin,  could  not  be  brought  back  into  circulation.  It 
would  have  had  to  be  forfeited.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  clipped  coin  the  owner 
filled  the  hole  with  some  silver  and  tried  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  had  gained  some 
silver  illegally  by  clipping  an  otherwise  full  weight  coin.  The  re-engraving  of  the 
coat  of  arms  showed  at  least  on  this  side  no  trace  of  former  punching. 

The  coin  then  might  have  passed  through  some  more  hands  without  anyone  observing 
that  the  coin  had  been  "illegally  treated".  In  the  end  somebody  did  not  dare  to  take 
any  risk  by  bringing  this  coin  to  the  authorities.  So  he  put  it  away  and  centuries  later 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  coin  collectors  who  were  seeing  this  coin  under  quite 
different  aspects. 

******************************************************************** 

THE  DISK 

In  an  English  dialect,  "Disk"  is  a term  for  a half  crown. 
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Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher 


A MAN  IN  A MYSTERY 


Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  NI  # 2215 

The  conventional  idea  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  (1841)  is 
the  world’s  first  detective  story  is  subject  to  a number  of  eminent  exceptions.  Most 
of  these  exceptions,  such  as  the  apocryphal  tales  of  Daniel,  Sophocles’  Oedipus 
Tyranus , Voltaire’s  Zadig,  and  early  Chinese  murder  stories,  share  certain  elements 
of  the  detective  story,  but  it  could  be  argued  that  none  of  them  combine  all  of  the 
elements  in  the  necessary  way  to  produce  the  classical  form  of  this  genre.  One  has 
a crime  detected,  but  no  real  detective;  another  has  ratiocination,  but  no  real  crime. 
Others  lack  the  element  of  logic. 

But  one  pre-Poe  work  is  often  cited  as  a true  detective  story.  This  is  the  tale 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman.  This  story  was  first  published  in 
1820  and  was  quite  likely  known  to  Poe.  Poe  was  certainly  familiar  with  Hoffmann’s 
tales  and  many  of  his  works  reflect  Hoffmann’s  influence.  Hoffmann’s  works  were 
extremely  popular  throughout  the  Western  World  during  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Hoffmann’s  influence  is  also  often  noted  in  the  works  of  Hawthorne,  Gogol, 
Dostoevski,  Balzac,  and  Dumas,  to  name  a few.  Hoffmann’s  musical  influence  was 
equally  pervasive,  with  his  tales  inspiring  musical  works  by  Offenbach,  Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner,  Delibes,  and  Schumann.  The  tale  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  itself  inspired 
an  opera  by  Paul  Hindemith  entitled  Cardillac. 

This  story  deals  with  the  efforts  of  the  historical  seventeenth  century  novelist  Mile. 
Magdeleine  de  Scudery  (1607-1701)  to  solve  a series  of  fictional  murders  and 
robberies  in  the  Paris  of  Louis  XIV.  The  solution  of  the  case,  which  I will  not  cite, 
undoubtedly  was  as  inspirational  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  the  entire  story  was 
to  Poe. 

During  a recent  rereading,  I was  pleasantly  surprised  to  discover  in  the  pages  of  this 
tale,  according  to  many  "the  world’s  first  detective  story,"  a figure  who  likewise 
decorates  a medal  in  my  collection.  This  is  Marshal  de  Luxembourg  (1628-1695). 
This  relevant  passage  deals  with  a scandal  that  took  place,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  involving  a man  named  Le  Sage,  who  was  found  to  be  selling  poison  to  various 
servants  who  wished  to  do  away  with  their  masters  or  mistresses,  often  hired 
themselves  for  this  propose  by  other  nobles.  The  relevant  passage  reads,  "Even 
Francois  Henri  de  Montmorency-Bouteville,  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  Peer  and  Marshal 
of  the  Realm,  was  not  spared.  He  too  was  prosecuted  by  the  frightful  Chambre 
Ardente  [a  special  court  created  by  the  king  just  to  investigate  and  punish  the  crimes 
connected  with  Le  Sage]  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  where  the  hatred  of  Louvois 
[Minister  of  the  Military]  and  La  R6gnie  [head  of  the  police]  caused  him  to  be 
immured  in  a hole  six  feet  long.  Months  passed  before  it  was  conclusively  proved 
that  the  Duke’s  only  crime  was  to  have  had  his  horoscope  cast  by  Le  Sage."  (The 
Tales  of  Hoffmann,  translated  by  Michael  Bullock  [New  York,  1963],  p.  43.)  Later 
on  in  the  story  we  are  reminded,  "Remember  the  Marshal  of  Luxembourg  who  had 
his  horoscope  cast  by  Le  Sage  and  as  a result  was  suspected  of  poisoning  and  shut 
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up  in  the  Bastille."  (Op.  cit.,  p.  94.) 


The  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Luxembourg  actually  took  place  in  1680.  After 
his  release,  he  was  restored  to  his  former  position  and  he  continued  his  military  career 
with  even  greater  success.  Luxembourg  was  one  of  the  finest  generals  of  the  French 
army  of  his  time  and  was  particularly  successful  in  his  campaigns  against  King 
William  III  of  England. 


The  medal  of  the  Mar6chal  de  Luxembourg  measures  28  millimeters  and  is  struck  in 
bronze.  The  medal  is  the  work  of  Isaac  Dassier  and  was  struck  around  1725  as  part 
of  a series  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  The  obverse  shows  a 
half  length  figure  of  Luxembourg  facing  left,  wearing  a breastplate  and  the  ribbon  of  I 

a decoration  across  his  chest.  The  initials  of  the  artist  I.  D.  appear  on  the  cut  of  the 
arm.  The  legend  reads  LE  MARESCH.  DE  LUXEMBOURG.  The  reverse  shows 
Mars  reclining  at  the  foot  of  Luxembourg’s  tomb,  resting  on  a cannon  and  battle  flags 
and  bearing  a winged  Victory  on  his  outstretched  right  hand.  On  the  tomb  is  written 
DUC  DE  PINEY  and  M.  [died]  1695.  The  title  Due  de  Piney  is  one  that  Luxembourg 
acquired  through  his  marriage. 

******* * ************************************************* *********** 

NUMISMATIC  VIGNETTE 

In  1865,  Belgium,  Italy,  France  and  Switzerland  agreed  to  a plan  to  mint  gold  coins 
according  to  established  specifications  - in  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  money 
across  each  other’s  borders.  The  specification  for  the  20  franc  (20  lire  in  Italy;  20 
franc  in  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland)  coin  required  uniformity  in  fineness, 
weight  and  diameter.  These  were:  fineness  .900  or  21.6  carats,  weight  6.45161 
grams  gross  including  5.80644  grams  of  gold,  and  diameter  of  21  mm. 

These  countries  who  were  party  to  this  agreement  became  known  as  "The  Latin  ^ 
Monetary  Union".  It  was  in  this  time  frame  that  Poland  became  part  of  this  Union 
and  the  1925  20  zlotych  gold  piece  conformed  to  these  specifications. 

Submitted  by  Henry  W.  Schab 
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MIS-STRUCK  COINS 


William  Snyder,  Cookeville,  Tennessee,  NI  # 2342 

Life  was  simple  in  the  old  days.  A coin  was  made  by  putting  a metal  disk  down  on 
a die,  putting  another  die  on  top,  and  WHAM.  Well,  it  would  have  been  simple,  if 
somebody  wasn’t  constantly  yelling  "Faster,  Faster". 

It  got  so  that  you  started  making  mistakes.  The  metal  disk  didn’t  get  centered  on  the 
bottom  die,  or  the  dam  thing  stuck  to  the  top  one,  or  the  guy  replacing  stuck  pieces 
with  blank  ones  got  his  finger  in  the  way.  Off  centers,  double  strike,  brockages1.  (and 
injuries)  were  common. 

The  need  for  speed  brought  on  something  called  mechanization.  "Look",  said  the 
inventor,  "I  can  produce  thousands  of  coins  a day,  instead  of  hundreds.  And  every 
one  will  be  perfect" 

Well!  Anyone  who  has  ever  worked  on  a production  line  (worker,  engineer,  or 
mechanic)  knows  that  you  just  can’t  produce  perfect  product  every  time.  When  a new 
bottle-molding  machine,  for  example,  is  installed,  somebody  has  to  get  all  the  moving 
parts  working  together.  Timing,  it’s  called.  The  first  hour’s  production,  or  the  first 
week’s  production,  will  have  to  be  rejected.  Sent  to  the  melting  pot. 

As  time  goes  by,  metal  parts  wear.  Timing  gets  off.  Product  slowly  gets  "out  of 
spec".  Some  defective  material  will  be  produced.  "But  let’s  not  produce  much  of  it, 
and  certainly,  none  must  ever  leave  the  plant." 

Marvin  Fraley  (editor,  NI  Bulletin ) recently  told  me  in  a letter  - "I  remember  when 
I was  visiting  the  Utrecht  Mint  in  1970  that  every  bucket  of  coins  coming  from  the 
presses  was  dumped  onto  a huge  stainless  steel  inspection  table  and  mint  employees 
looked  them  over  for  striking  errors  before  they  were  sent  on  to  the  counting  and 
weighing  process.  They  had  a receptacle  for  the  rejects  which  were  then  sent  back 
for  remelting." 

To  the  embarrassment  of  mint  officials  around  the  world,  some  mis-struck  coins  slip 
by  the  inspection  and  get  out  into  circulation.  Enough  coin  errors  have  escaped  to 
make  it  possible  to  form  error  coin  collections  by  country.  It  is  easy  to  find  errors 
from  some  countries  (and  some  periods).  For  example,  there  was  a recent  ad  in 
World  Coin  News  which  offered  modern  Mexican  errors  by  the  kilo.  The  dealer  had 
forty  kilos  to  sell!2 

Suppose  you  decide  to  collect  mint  errors  from  your  favorite  country.  Are  19th 
century  French  errors  available?  How  about  20th  century  Australian  or  British?  To 
find  out,  information  on  mis-struck  coins  is  being  gathered  from  specialists,  collectors, 
numismatic  literature,  and  coin  advertisements.  Details  of  the  date  and  appearance 
of  each  Double  Strike,  Brockage,  Off  Center,  and  Broad  Strike  (struck  without  collar) 
pieces  are  recorded  on  computer.  (No  hammered  coins,  no  die  engraving  mistakes, 
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no  planchets  errors  are  included). 

Sample  data,  based  on  the  2300  pieces  recorded  thus  far,  show  this  many  brockages 
from  a few  selected  countries: 


Country 

1701-1800 

1801-1900 

1901-Present 

Australia 

_ 

1 

14 

England 

47 

148 

21 

France 

28 

28 

0 

Russia 

4 

10 

2 

Spain 

0 

1 

0 

Here  is  another  example,  this  one  showing  double  struck  coins: 

Country 

1701-1800 

1801-1900 

1901-Present 

Canada 

_ 

0 

11 

Nationalist  China 

- 

- 

12 

German  States 

5 

4 

- 

Netherlands  East  Indies  4 

6 

- 

Russia 

32 

10 

0 

Sweden 

0 

4 

3 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Spanish  mints  didn’t  ever  make  mistakes?  No.  It  simply 
indicates  that  English  and  Russian  pieces  are  available,  and  that  there  is  presently 
insufficient  data  on  Spain.  (It  may  also  be  that  coin  collecting  has  been  more  popular 
in  Russia  over  the  years,  so  that  more  "special"  coins  were  saved,  or  it  may  be  that 
major  collections  containing  Spanish  mis-strikes  haven’t  yet  become  public 
knowledge.) 

Many  of  you  probably  have  some  of  these  interesting  pieces,  which  just  "came  along" 
with  those  coins  which  you  really  collect.  You  may  have  just  tossed  the  odd  ones  in 
a drawer.  I urge  you  to  take  another  look,  they  can  be  very  interesting  in  their  own 
right. 

Notes 


1.  A brockaged  coin  has  a normal  image  on  one  side,  and  an  identical,  but  reversed,  incuse  image  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  caused  by  a newly  struck  coin  adhering  to  a die,  then  acting  as  a "die"  itself  when 
a fresh  planchet  is  struck.  (Definition  thanks  to  Barry  Krause,  "Collecting  Coins  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit".) 

2.  Recent  issues  of  Mexican  coins,  dating  from  about  1985  to  1991.  The  2300  errors  referred  to  later 
in  this  article  do  not  include  these  40  kilos  (about  3500)  pieces. 

sk**************************** *************************************** 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru:  Volume  II,  1858-1917.  By  Horace  Flatt.  Haja 
Enterprises,  1994.  Softcover,  5 1/2x8  1/2  inches,  130+  pp.,  33  illustrations, 
extensive  notes,  annotated  bibliography,  and  a detailed,  authoritative 
Spanish/English  glossary.  Available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  North, 
Virginia,  MN  55792.  Price  is  $12.50  plus  $2.00  shipping  (Foreign  orders  add 
$5.00  to  cover  cost  of  registry  and  additional  postage). 

The  rapidity  with  which  Volume  II  of  Flatt's  magnus  opus  has  followed  upon  the 
already  well  received  Volume  I (1821-57)  is  matched,  or  superseded,  only  by  the  high 
quality  of  his  latest  contribution.  Perhaps  most  interesting  of  the  chapters  is  the  first: 
"The  Transition  to  Decimal  Coinage  1858-1863."  Decimalization  involved 
importation  of  modem  coinage  presses,  closing  of  subsidiary  mints,  and  even 
"backing"  the  new  coinage  with  Pern's  major  export  of  the  epoch,  guano,  which  was 
widely  used  as  fertilizer  during  much  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Readers  of  the  first  volume  will  remember  that  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  Peru  was  inundated  by  the  Bolivian  moneda  feble.  This  debased  (.666  fine  or 
even  less)  silver  coinage  was  largely  composed  of  pieces  bearing  the  frozen  date  of 
1830  and  bearing  the  bust  of  Bolivar.  As  Flatt  points  out,  the  massive  internal 
circulation  of  "bad  money"  in  the  Andean  countries  virtually  precluded  the  possibility 
of  coinage  of  high  silver  fineness  circulating  as  well.  In  a classic  case  of  the 
applicability  of  Gresham's  Law,  the  good  silver,  to  the  extent  that  it  was  produced  at 
all,  was  immediately  exported,  at  a profit  of  over  sixteen  percent. 

In  the  Preface,  Flatt  states  that  "the  most  significant  development  was  the  arrival  in 
Peru  in  1858  of  the  English  engraver  Robert  Britten.  The  basic  design  for  coins  which 
he  developed  . . . was  to  be  used  for  over  75  years  on  the  silver  coins  of  Pem,  and 
even  longer  on  the  gold  coins."  These  "Seated  Liberty"  coins  are  familiar  to  all 
numismatists,  especially  the  crown- sized  Sol  pieces  of  the  last  third  of  the  19th 
century,  with  their  countless  varieties  and  analogous  minor  and  gold  counterparts. 
Much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  how  they  came  to  be  struck,  and  how  their  high  silver 
fineness  was  largely  maintained  until  the  First  World  War,  while  exerting,  as  well,  a 
positive  influence  on  the  coinage  of  neighboring  countries  such  as  Bolivia. 

The  titles  of  the  remaining  chapters  allude  to  landmark  dates  and  historical  events 
which  shaped  this  coinage:  II  - Politics  and  Corns:  The  Congress  of  1862;  III  - 
Conversion  of  the  Debased  Coins;  IV  - The  Decimal  Coinage  1867  - 1877;  V - The 
War  of  the  Pacific  - Pesetas  and  Soles  1879  - 1886;  VI  - Decimal  Issues  1886-1897; 
and  VII  - The  Gold  Standard  1897  - 1917.  Flatt  has  purposely  avoided  making  his 
works  into  catalogues.  Although  individual  issues  are  mentioned,  the  work  of  fisting 
each  and  every  known  issue  has  been  taken  care  of  by  others  to  whom  Flatt  gives  full 
credit. 

All  key  items  in  Spanish  are  either  translated  immediately  in  the  text  or  included  in  the 
Spanish/English  Glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book,  making  The  Coins  of  Peru 
accessible  to  readers  of  either  language. 
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Flatt's  first  volume  was  a masterpiece  of  detail;  his  second,  a polished  masterpiece  of 
detail. 

Reviewed  by  David  Fiero. 


The  Spanish  Treasure  Fleets.  By  Timothy  R.  Walton.  Published  1994. 
Hardcover,  dust  jacket,  6x9  inches,  256  pp.,  66  illustrations,  and  9 maps. 
Available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  North,  Virginia,  MN  55792,  Price 
is  $25.00. 

This  richly  illustrated  book  tells  the  story  of  how  the  struggle  to  control  the  acquisition 
and  flow  of  precious  metals  from  Spain's  colonies  in  Latin  America  became  a major 
factor  in  the  shaping  of  the  commercial  and  economic  infrastructure  of  our  modem 
world. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  beginning  with  its  first  explorations  of  the  New  World 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Spain's  influence  on  the  world's  economy  was 
unmatched.  Its  world  dominating  fleets  sailed  to  and  fro  across  the  Atlantic,  virtually 
unchallenged  and  generally  successful  in  the  small  percentage  of  armed  challenges 
which  occurred. 

Eventually,  competition  for  the  fabulous  treasures  of  the  New  World  grew  fierce,  and 
developments  in  transportation,  organization  and  military  technology  by  the  major 
European  countries  accelerated  and  accentuated  the  decline  of  Spain  which  had  been 
precipitated  by  the  very  factor  which  brought  it  to  greatness— the  treasures  of  the  New 
World.  But  the  first  American  coins— the  pieces  of  eight,  first  minted  in  the  early 
1500's—  survived  to  become  the  model  for  the  American  silver  dollar  and  to  inspire  the 
search  for  sunken  treasure  ships  that  continues  to  this  day. 

The  sixty-six  photographs  and  nine  maps  which  graphitize  this  work  make  it  an 
extremely  useful  work  even  for  those  who  do  not  have  the  time  to  review  the 
additional  200  plus  pages  of  text.  Appendices  list  resources  for  further  information 
and  an  almost  unique  glossary  defines  many  Spanish  terms  for  which  no  adequate 
English  translations  had  previously  been  published. 

Dr.  Walton  developed  an  interest  in  maritime  affairs  during  a stint  in  the  U S.  Navy 
and  began  his  research  on  the  Spanish  treasure  fleets  after  buying  some  coins 
recovered  from  Spanish  wrecks  in  Florida.  He  holds  a Ph  D.  in  History  and  lives  in 
Fairfax,  Virginia.  Acknowledged  to  be  a readable  author  by  laymen,  his  works  are 
also  recognized  by  many  of  the  finest  historians  as  being  of  true  academic  quality  while 
providing  credible  syntheses  of  significant  historical  phenomena. 

Dr.  Alan  K.  Craig,  author  of  the  definitive  work  on  the  1715  plate  fleet  is  one  of  but 
many  who  has  recognized  the  merit  of  Walton's  work.  "Spanish  Treasure  Fleets  is 
not  just  another  swashbuckling  account  of  sunken  galleons  and  where  to  find  the  gold. 
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Instead,  it  is  a well-organized,  tightly  written  account  showing  the  evolution  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  empire  and  the  fleets  that  were  used  to  bind  it  together.  I find  it  a 
rare  combination:  a scholarly  book  that  everyone  can  enjoy." 

Reviewed  by  David  Fiero. 


"HOW  BIG  DO  THEY  COME  DEPARTMENT  - REVISITED" 

Patrick  D.  Hogan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  NI LM  #69 
(Reprinted  from  NI  BULLETIN,  December,  1970) 

In  the  August  1969  N I Bulletin  it  was  proposed  that  the  largest,  and  perhaps  heaviest, 
coins  issued  were  cast  in  China’s  Fukien  Province  during  the  reign  of  Hsien-feng 
(1851-1861).  (One  coin  issued  by  the  Fukien  authorities,  a value  of  100  Cash, 
weighed  207  grams,  over  6-1/2  ounces;  it  was  71  mm  in  diameter.  A similar  piece 
is  known  to  be  77  mm,  but  the  weight  is  not  known.) 

Since  this  article  was  written  several  other  candidates  for  the  largest  and/or  heaviest 
coins  have  been  proposed  — all  of  which  have  failed  to  meet  my  standards,  which, 
unfortunately,  were  not  set  down  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Swedish  plate  money,  which,  though  qualifying  as  currency,  should 
be  disqualified  as  and  "odd-and-curious"  piece  of  currency.  I should  have  stated  that 
the  coins  must  be  round  in  shape. 

A more  serious  contender  is  the  Mughal  200  mohur  gold  coin  of  Shah  Jahan, 
1064/1654.  This  has  been  called  the  largest  gold  coin  in  the  world.  Even  larger 
would  be  the  200  rupee  Mughal  coin,  as  a rupee  weighs  more  in  grams  than  a mohur, 
normally.  Whereas  the  gold  piece  weighs  over  70  ounces  and  measures  5-3/8",  the 
silver  rupee  of  Aurangzeb,  1083/1671-2,  weights  2.275  kg.,  or  a little  over  5 pounds. 
It  measures  only  4.7  inches,  however. 

These  two  worthies  are  disqualified  on  the  evidence  put  forth  by  the  Indian  experts. 
R.  B.  Whitehead  calls  them  "medals"  and  cites  the  renowned  Indian  numismatist,  S. 
H.  Hodivala.  In  his  papers,  "Some  Notable  Coins  of  the  Mughal  Emperors",  printed 
in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Whitehead  states  "As  regards  their  purpose,  Mr. 
Hodivala  gives  ample  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  ’these  phenomenal  issues  were 
merely  massive  ingots  of  artistically  stamped  bullion  which  were  hoarded  as  stores 
of  value,  and  occasionally  presented  to  ambassadors,  diplomatic  agents,  and  the  other 
distinguished  persons  as  complimentary  gifts  or  souvenirs  of  the  imperial  favour  and 
munificence’.  This  opinion  is  based  on  no  less  than  thirty  passages  taken  from  native 
chronicles." 

Most  of  these  were  melted  down  to  provide  metal  for  local  coinages  and  few  survive. 

(The  above  largest  coin  was  proposed  almost  25  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hogan.  Does 
anyone  have  an  update  to  any  larger  coin  issued  in  the  subsequent  years?) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Howard  A Daniel  III.  P.  O.  Box  626.  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  The  1870- 
dated  Tu  Due  Thong  Bao  cash-style  sample  coin  minted  by  D.  Uhlhorn  will  be  in  my 
next  book;  Imperial  Viet  Nam  Coins  and  Currency.  It  was  meant  to  be  a 10  Phan 
coin  and  weighs  3.91  grams.  If  you  have  one  in  your  collection  or  background 
information  or  sources  about  it  or  the  minter,  please  contact  me.  Please  call  me  at 
1-703-560-0744  if  you  would  like  to  talk  to  me  about  this  piece. 

Adolf  Scolavino.  608  La  Veta  Dr.  N.E..  Albuquerque,  NM  87108:  Adolf  disposing 
of  a 40  year  worldwide  foreign  collection.  Priced  at  30-50%  off  KM  catalogue. 
Minors  and  crowns.  Must  send  detailed  want  list  as  I issue  no  price  lists. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  #32-C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  all  info, 
copies  of  Vietnam  Firecracker  Label  Art,  China  Firecracker  Salute  box  label  art.  Ho 
chi  Minh  firecracker  packs  with  Vietnam  coins  on  them. 

Jay  Kristofferson,  4651  Geronimo  St.,  Chandler,  AZ  85226-5308:  Research  help 
needed.  Central  American  Republic  and  related  1822-1854  or  so.  I can  use  books, 
coins,  auction  catalogs,  inventories,  any  help  at  all.  In  spite  of  working  on  this 
project  for  several  years  very  few  areas  are  close  to  completion.  I can  especially  use 
1/2,  1 and  2 Reales  and  gold  1/2,  1 and  most  2 Escudos.  Will  pay  catalog  to  double 
catalog  for  most  coins. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304.  Washington,  NJ  07882:  WANTED  - Islamic/Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  mpees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R068117. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  #32-C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  all  info, 
copies  of  Hollywood  Movie  stage  money,  used  in  the  movies.  Each  movie  company 
print  their  own  or  sub  out. 

NEW  RULES  FOR  USE  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  Please  see  page 
172  of  the  August,  1994  issue  for  new  rules  for  using  this  page.  "For  Sale"  items  will 
be  accepted  in  the  future,  but  will  be  restricted  from  offering  specific  prices  or  values. 
Also,  preference  will  be  given  to  notices  for  research,  wanted  items  and  trades. 

**  * * * * * lie*  * ***  * **  *****  lit  * lie  * * * * ***  * ***  * * * **  ***  ****  **  *******  ***  ********  * 

"UQUEH" 

The  "Uqijeh"  was  a silver  coin  of  Morocco,  that  was  first  issued  under  Muhammad 
Abd-Allah  ben  Ismail  (A.H.  1171-1205). 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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